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as Child's Restaurant, looked like an 
A. L. A. gathering at eating times. Al- 
though no official post-conference was "per- 
sonally conducted" this year, over fifty 
went to Old Point Comfort after sessions 
were over, and several made the trip thence 
to Richmond, Va. 

In closing what shall I say of last year's 
conference? It was the third special-train 
transcontinental journey in ten years, ten 
thousand miles of delightful travel under 
most auspicious circumstances. West 
through Denver and the Royal Gorge, with a 
glorious day at Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
— re-visited after twenty years; then a morn- 
ing at Salt Lake City, followed by the 
desert journey through Utah and Nevada 
to Riverside, which received us in true 
California style, with fruits, flowers and an 
orange luncheon in the inner court of the 
Mission Inn. Thence to Los Angeles for 
dinner and the following two days at the 
San Diego Fair, with side trips to Old 
Mexico, Coronado Beach, Point Loma, and 
Ramona's home. 

Then again aboard our special A. L. A. 
train we go north to Berkeley where the 
conference was held. There had been two 
dining cars all across the western country, 
a luxury of travel we had never before ex- 
perienced, and the use of "first sitting" and 
"second sitting" cards prevented the usual 
long waiting line of hungry people at the 
entrance to the diner. 

Mr. H. C. Wellman was president, and 
the sessions were held in one of the halls 
of the University of California. Of course 
the greatest attraction was the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition across the bay from 



Berkeley. You are all familiar with its 
beauties from pictures if not from an actual 
visit. The indirect illumination and the 
changing colors cannot be described. Home- 
ward our way lay north past Mt. Shasta 
and the volcano Lassen to Portland, Oregon, 
where Miss Isom provided a day of the an- 
nual rose festival for our enjoyment and 
showed us her beautiful new library. At 
Tacoma we motored 72 miles, to the base of 
Mt. Tacoma, in Ranier National Park — an 
excursion no one should miss. After a day 
in Seattle, we took steamer to Vancouver, 
stopping at Victoria on the way. Van- 
couver was a big city now, and we mar- 
velled at its growth since our previous visit 
in 1905, only ten years before. 

We turn East and, with a special train 
provided by the Canadian Pacific, traverse 
once again America's Alps, stopping two 
days at Lake Louise, and an afternoon at 
Banff where a big hot sulphur swimming 
pool seemed an even greater attraction than 
the wonderful mountain scenery. At Chi- 
cago ended the 1915 conference, and our 
series is complete to date. 

Look back and consider what these years 
of A. L. A. membership and travel have 
meant, even if we omit the three European 
excursions that were participated in by a 
goodly number in 1897, 1910 and 1914. The 
broadening of our vision, the interchange of 
ideas with workers from all parts of our 
country, the . ever-increasing incentive to 
make our libraries even more useful and 
efficient, such are a few of the advantages 
of membership in the American Library 
Association. 



LIBRARY TRUSTEES' OBLIGATION TO THE STATE 
By Elizabeth Claypool Eabl, President, Indiana Public Library Commission 



Since we rise or fall with the masses — 
is it not of the most urgent importance 
to educate the masses in the proper 
standards of living? And in the process 
of the education of the masses the library 
is the state's greatest asset — in fact about 



its only hope, since the public schools turn 
the masses out into the world before or in 
the eighth grade, with immature minds, 
and almost, as yet, no library habit; hence 
it does not take much of a prophet to 
speculate on futures. 
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When trustees realize their obligation to 
the state, public sentiment will be molded 
into channels of constructive effort, through 
a well equipped library force — be it one 
person or more. A small library in a small 
town has the same obligation as a large 
one in a great city; even more important 
because small communities have time to 
think and those who have time to think 
are the ones who arrive in mature years 
and do tne world's constructive work and 
whether they arrive in considerable num- 
bers depends with what degree of honesty 
the members of library boards have per- 
formed their obligation to the state. There 
is no trust in this wide world so abused 
as the use of public money, and the man 
who will not take time to invest public 
money with the same careful study as that 
of his own private funds, is certainly unfit 
to handle public money. It is a much 
more serious graft to employ an in- 
competent librarian to shape the young life 
of the community than to build a side- 
walk without any grouting or many other 
familiar examples I might name in public 
life. 

I am truly glad to see an awakening 
among taxpayers to a realization of what a 
library should be — I admit if all the tax- 
payers did know what they had a right to 
expect three-fourths of the libraries today 
would be closed, until boards could be re- 
organized, funds increased and real librar- 
ians in charge. The community cannot re- 
ceive all that is due to it until librarianship 
ranks second to none among professions 
and not as a means to an end, but as the 
high calling of a noble profession, and 
with a special person in each library to co- 
operate with the public schools, study the 
needs of each child and teach him to know, 
— not to believe, — but to know that the 
library is the great source of information; 
Instilling the library habit so fully as a 
part of his nature, that his feet will un- 
consciously strike the path to the library 
door all his life for information and recrea- 
tion. 

The results of this investment cannot be 
estimated in dollars and cents. Personally 



I would rather trust a children's librarian 
born for the job, and I say born advisedly, 
to raise the moral and spiritual standards 
of the community than any of the other 
forces employed at the present time. 

Librarianship can never take its just 
rank among professions until trustees do 
realize their obligation to the state, and 
we in Indiana have found organization a 
satisfactory way to bring them to a con- 
sciousness of their sins. Measuring up 
with their fellow men at the state meetings 
soon starts a campaign of education. Much 
of the trouble comes from a misconception 
of the real value of a library as an educa- 
tional force in the community. 

Too many persons accept positions of 
trust on library boards out of compliment, 
personal or political, never for a moment 
considering their fitness or responsibility. 
The librarians themselves are not without 
blame for the lax way in which boards con- 
duct themselves. People who have not time 
to attend local and state meetings should 
resign. The trustee obligates himself un- 
der oath, to spend the public funds eco- 
nomically and judiciously, to meet the 
needs of the community, and he cannot 
honestly shift his responsibility to the 
librarian or other board members. He 
must be willing to give the required time 
for intelligent study of the business of li- 
brary administration and management. 
How can he otherwise know when the li- 
brarian is meeting the needs of the com- 
munity or have the courage to dismiss the 
librarian if the need arises. Trustees 
should define the policies of the library and 
demand results, if their sense of obligation 
to the state means anything to them. Miss 
Ahern defined a trustee as "one to whom 
property belonging to the public is en- 
trusted to be used for the public benefit," 
and the public, she explained, "Means 
everybody, not just those in whom one is 
interested." 

The Indiana Library Trustees' Associa- 
tion was organized seven years ago, meet- 
ing each November in Indianapolis, every 
other year holding the convention at the 
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samo time as the state library association 
with some joint sessions. The results 
toward a better appreciation of the trustees' 
duties, higher standards of library ad- 
ministration, value of the budget system, 



securing legislation and the dignity and 
value of the library as an educational force 
have been so satisfactory that we feel 
Indiana should urge other states to do 
likewise. 



THE SCHOOL-LIBRARY SITUATION IN THE SOUTH 

Bt C. C. Certain, Head of the Department of English, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, (formerly of Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala.) 



My discussion of the school-library situ- 
ation in the South Is confined entirely to 
library conditions in the southern high 
schools. It seems advisable to discuss the 
situation from the standpoint of southern 
high-school libraries because, until recent- 
ly, little information has been available 
concerning library conditions in southern 
high schools. 

In the past any attempt to secure definite 
information from public officials as to high- 
school library conditions usually resulted 
in some such generalization as the follow- 
ing: 

"I am sorry I cannot give you any defi- 
nite information in regard to libraries in 
the public high schools of this state. Prac- 
tically every high school in the state has a 
library of some kind and many schools 
have excellent ones. In every new school 
building that is erected there is a room set 
apart for library purposes and by means 
of effort on part of faculty and pupils this 
room is soon supplied with books. 

"We have no public aid in support of high 
school libraries, but there is a certain 
amount set apart each year for the support 
of libraries for the common or elementary 
schools. 

"Few high schools have paid librarians. 
Yours very sincerely." 

Typical again is this reply from the sec- 
retary of one of our state library commis- 
sions: 

"The limited data which I have to give 
you on the subject of high school libraries 
was delayed because of absence from the 
office of the State Supervisor of High 
Schools, and on his return he has little to 
give us, etc. 

Very sincerely yours." 



Another letter that I might quote, from 
the Virginia Board of Education begins, 

"Our records on this subject I regret to 
say do not give as full information as I 
would desire." 

Legal emphasis has tended toward a 
greater development of library facilities in 
the elementary schools than In the high 
schools, and as a consequence little atten- 
tion is given to facts concerning high- 
school libraries in official reports from 
Btate departments. In most southern states 
there are school-library laws but the chief 
beneficiaries of state aid are the elementary 
schools, the rural schools, or perhaps at 
best only a few one or two-year high 
schools in the smaller towns. A recent 
investigation in the state of Virginia 
showed that the high schools of the larger 
cities as a rule do not receive aid from the 
state because the list of books from which 
libraries must be selected is too limited 
and does not contain good reference works. 
Most of these larger high schools depend 
upon donations from friends, patrons, and 
alumni associations. A few of them receive 
small annual appropriations from local 
boards; but as a rule any official relation 
with the state or municipality is so slight 
that no official records are kept regarding 
high-school libraries. 

In view of these facts the Southern Con- 
ference for Education and Industry at the 
suggestion of the N. E. A. Committee on 
High-School Libraries created in April, 
1915, a High-School Library Committee to 
make investigations and serve in an ad- 
visory way in bettering condition!. One 



